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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


THE REPORT OF THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, 1851. 


The first thing that strikes us in reading this Report, is the 
fact, that it was written by the teacher of a private school. This 
remark is not made because we think the gentleman who wrote it 
inferior in talents, or in public spirit and philanthropy to the other 
members of the Committee, or to the teachers of other private 
schools, but because we believe it to be unreasonable to expect 
teachers of private schools to feel a hearty interest in the welfare 
of the Public Free Schools. It is well known that, if the public 
schools are made what they ought to be, the private schools will 
cease, or be greatly reduced in number; and how can we expect 
the teachers of such schools cheerfully to propose, and persever- 
ingly to prosecute such measures as will tend to diminish their 
own means, or put an end to their occupation. It is an estab- 
lished fact, that, where the public schools are most neglected, the 
private schools are best patronized, and, the cream of the children 
being skimmed from the public schools, the influence of their 
parents is diverted from the free schools ; because, if a parent 
pays for the tuition of his children at a private seminary, he 
naturally averse to large appropriations for the public schools. 
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Wherever the Committees have succeeded in making the public 
schools of a high order, the private schools have died out, or only 
enough have remained to serve as a spur to emulation. The ex- 
clusiveness of the rich will always support a few schools in such a 
city as Boston, and the teachers of such schools may feel secure 
in lending their aid to the public school system ; but, we believe, 
that the administration ought to be in other hands, or the old 
proverb of the wolf turned shepherd, will occasionally be appli- 
cable to it. 

We have made these remarks with a view to the general truth 
and propriety of the case, and not with a view to the writer of 
the Report, for whom we entertain a high respect, and whose 
Report, though lacking some of the charms of composition, con- 
tains many suggestions in which we fully and most heartily 
concur. We shall follow the Report and freely comment upon it. 

The Report complains that devotional exercises are omitted, in 
some cases, at the opening of each school, and that there is no 
Bible in many of the rooms. ‘This we consider a serious defect, 
and we fear that the good old Puritan practice is in danger of 
being done away entirely, through the apathy of the public, and 
the religious indifference,of the teachers. A religious exercise to 
@ person unused to it, as is the case with a large portion of young 
teachers, is an irksome task in which he will be unlikely to 
engage, unless strictly required to do so. Whether the exercise, 
performed under such circumstances, will be useful to the teacher 
or pupils, we do not say, but, other things being equal, or even 
nearly so, we should, as a Committee-man, give the preference to 
such teachers as have some religious experience, and have shown 
an earnest desire to improve the character as well as enlarge the 
intellect of their pupils. As to these religious exercises, we are 
of opinion that they should be short, and all the pupils, if possible, 
should be made to take part in them. In our “ Hints to Young 
Teachers,” we have considered this subject more fully than we 
can do here, and we shall only say, that we think a hymn should 
be sung by the children, and this may easily be done, whether 
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the teacher is a singer or not. We have found few schools where 
there are not singers among the pupils; and, in every village, 
there is some one, who would cheerfully instruct the children in a 
few tunes, it being better to have a few tunes, and a few select 
and appropriate hymns, so that the children may all learn them 
and be independent of books. The prayer should be very short, 
never longer than the model prayer of Our Lord, and it should 
be repeated by all the pupils, either with the teacher, or, which 
is better, after him. As children soon get tired of the same 
thing, a different form of prayer, for each day in the week, may 
have a good effect, and such a series, we have prepared in the 
work above mentioned. As to Scripture reading, we believe that 
a selection is preferable to the entire Bible. No teacher can be 
so unwise as to read every word of the Bible in course, and, if 
selections are to be made, it is better that they should be made by 
some person, at leisure, than by the teacher, who usually does it 
in haste, and often without judgment. We once endeavored to 
prepare a Selection of this sort for schools, and it is extensively 
used by teachers, though not so generally in the hands of 
children as it ought to be. We object to the whole Bible asa 
common class book, but, in the hands of a teacher, a proper rev- 
erence and love for it may be early inculcated by proper selections. 

The Report has the following just remarks upon the subject of 
Orthography. 


‘¢ Tn some instances, the Spelling Book has been laid aside too 
soon, and reliance placed solely on exercises from the Reading 
Lessons. Many of the difficult words in common use are so 
sparsely scattered over the pages of Reading books, that the 
pupil may read several of them through without encountering all 
the words which he will have occasion to use, and will be likely to 
misspell. The surest way to secure an accurate orthography of 
the entire vocabulary of words, is to go patiently through and 
through the columns of a Spelling Book, in which all difficult 
representative (?) words are scientifically arranged; spelling 
every word, until the whole is thus mastered. This is a work to 
be done by the younger pupils (? ) and should be made indispen- 
sable to promotion.” 
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What the Report means by representative words we do not 
know, but that Spelling can only be taught thoroughly by the use 
of a well classed Spelling Book, we consider an axiom in teaching. 
Little, however will be done, even with a Spelling Book, unless 
the pupil is obliged to write every word many times and spell it 
orally many more. We agree with the Report that the younger 
pupils should do this, but we go further and say the oldest 
should also be made to spell until they leave school. The very 
teachers of our district schools are sadly deficient in spelling, and 
we are satisfied, from inquiry, that this arises from their having 
dropped spelling when they entered upon advanced studies ; from 
their having spelled from reading books, or from their not having 
written the words of the spelling lesson. ‘The Report goes on to 
Say y>— 


“Instances of mispronunciation also occurred, and, on calling 
for a dictionary, none was at hand. A fine edition of Webster’s 
large work lay on the master’s desk, in another story, [of the 
building,] but, for all practical purposes, it might as well have 
been in T'exas. It is recommended that all teachers be required 
to have dictionaries in their several rooms. It is also proposed 
that all the younger pupils be required to have Worcester’s Primary 
Dictionary, and the more advanced pupils his Comprehensive 
Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary. These books are very 
cheap, and, for their price, are the most valuable school books in 
the English Language.” 


Every school in the country should have a Library of Reference 
Books, for the use of the pupils and teacher. The best Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary, the best Gazetteer, and the American Encyclo- 
peedia, at the least, should be in every school-room. We are of 
opinion that the spirit of the late law, giving a dictionary to every 
school, would give several to each of the Grammar Schools of 
Boston, just as the law giving fifteen dollars for a library to each 
District, gave to each of these schools as many times fifteen dollars 
as there were times sixty scholars in each school. We are glad 
to see that the Report does not hesitate to recommend Worcester’s 
Dictionary, but what can be more absurd than to have Webster 
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and Worcester in the same school, as a standard of spelling and 
pronunciation! Our Board of Education were asleep when the 
unjust and impolitic law, giving a dictionary to the schools, was 
passed ; for, as all the books used in the best schools of the State 
are constructed on Worcester’s plan, the introduction of Webster 
is the introduction of confusion,— and is a most unfortunate case 
of a legislature being circumvented, as the school committees 
constantly are, by book-agents and publishers. The Report adds, 


“The Reading in the schools is generally good, frequently 
excellent ; but, in some cases, there is a want of distinctness and 
animation,— while, in others, there is an approach to the artistic 
and theatrical style. The crowning beauty of reading, is a clear, 
firm, distinct articulation, with tones simple and natural. Good 
reading is one of the most difficult and most desirable of all attain- 
ments. It involves a high cultivation of the vocal organs; rich- 
ness and pathos of tone; a delicate sense of what is appropriate 
in expression and manner, with a heart ever alive to its subject. 
It greatly enhances the beauty and power of conversation, infusing 
grace and elegance in (into) every social circle. It is, therefore, 
recommended that still more attention be paid to this important 
branch, especially to the higher developments of rhetorical 


beauty.” 

The Boston Schools have been celebrated for good reading, 
ever since they led the way to the introduction of Pierpont’s 
Reading Books, the chief of which we are pleased to see, they 
still retain. We know not exactly what is meant by “ the artistic 
and theatrical style”? complained of, but we do not see how read- 
ing can be conducted in “ tones, simple and natural,” with ‘ appro- 
priateness of expression and manner,” without some approach to 
a chaste theatrical manner, if it be the true object of the stage 
to hold the mirror up to nature. We hold, that the best teachers 
of reading are those who occasionally act, as well as read, the 
part, that the child may understand it. We have never seen any 
thing offensive in this respect in these schools, though we have 
sometimes seen a little stiffness arising from too much attention to 
dots and commas, and the mechanical part of the exercise, and 
yet we do not hesitate to say that the highest class of the Boston 
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Schools has, for a quarter of a century at least, been superior in 
the art of reading to any one of the three score Teachers’ 
Institutes that we have had the honor and pleasure to direct. 
The Report proceeds to say,— 

‘Some of the schools are deficient in Parsing. This seems 
to have arisen, in part, from their having used no other text book 
than Greene’s Analysis. We are not insensible to the merits of 
this Grammar,— it ought to have a place in all the higher classes, 
— but young children can not easily enter into the refinements of 
scholastic analysis. Both science and language are best taught 
by being first presented synthetically, until the leading principles 
are thoroughly learned. Minute analysis, as well as all specula- 
tions and theories, appropriately belong to the higher stages of 
mental developement. For these reasons, the Committee advise 
that, while the Analysis be retained, some other Grammar, on the 
established synthetic plan, be used in connection with it.”’ 

We are glad the writer of the Report has had the courage to 
say thus much, and we only regret that he did not recommend the 
throwing overboard not only of the Analysis, but of all those “‘ on 
the established synthetic plan,” that is of Greene, Weld, Tower, 
Wells, and all others of the Analytical genus, with Murray, and his 
thousand and one followers, whether they style themselves abridg- 
ers, improvers, simplifiers, expounders, or confounders. Until 
English Grammar can be taught in our schools, it would be better 
to have no grammar book, and to require the pupils to write 
and speak their mother tongue correctly without a book. Even 
with the best book that could be made, the method we propose is 
the best, and the only one that secures the great end, the cor- 
rect use of the language. It is a notorious fact, that all the 
technical analysis and synthesis in the world will not make a cor- 
rect and easy writer or speaker, without practice,— but practice 
will often do it without any help from technical grammar. The 
worst of it is, that Murray’s,— and when we say Murray we 
mean the tribe,— Murray’s is a Latin and not an English Gram- 
mar, and no person who had never known any other language 
than English, would ever have dreamed of making such a gram- 
mar. All the changes that English words undergo, may be 
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taught in as many weeks as it takes years to teach the “ estab- 
lished”? system, and yet the precious time of our children is 
wasted in learning the mysteries of case, voices, moods, tenses, 
&c., &c., which have no proper existence in our language, and 
which are of no use even to those who study Latin, to which Mur- 
ray’s Grammar and Lowth’s, its predecessor, were intended to be 
an introduction. Some years ago, we translated the purely 
English Grammar of the celebrated Dr. Wallis, which was written 
in Latin for the use of learned foreigners ; but, simple and true 
as it is, the Committees have not yet had courage enough to use 
it. We have considered this subject at large in our “ Hints to 
Teachers,” and the Translation itself we will send by mail, free 
of expense, to any one who will send us cash, or Post-office Franks 
to the amount of twenty-five cents. It is high time that we 
should go back to the Grammars that were used, when those lived 
who established the language, and raised it to that elevation be- 
yond which it is in no danger of advancing under the “ estab- 
lished’ system to which the Report alludes. The Report 
continues,— 


‘* Most of the schools evince great readiness and accuracy in 
Geography, but in some instances, failures have occurred, even 
on leading and important questions. These have probably, re- 
sulted from an attempt to grasp too much. In the study of 
Geography much time is often lost upon unimportant localities 
and names, and upon various other insignificant matters, whose 
only claim to notice, is the fact that they occupy a place on the 
map or page. Most Geographies have by far too many details 
for profitable use. Woodbridge’s Geography, although very valu- 
able for the reader or student, is faulty, as a school book, in this 
particular. The Committee are gratified to find the studies of 
Geography and History united, and the readiness with which 
pupils have connected localities with their leading historical 
events, has generally afforded highly satisfactory evidence of the 
skill and diligence of the teachers.” 


There is much important truth in the above paragraph, and we 
only wish that, for the benefit of strangers, some account of the 
method of teaching had been given. We know that Outline 


Maps are freely used, and that maps are drawn frequently on 
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blackboards and on paper,— and, with these helps, a good teacher 
can hardly fail to fix in the minds of his pupils all that it is 
important to fix there. Geography books may help the teacher 
to become a book, a living book, to his pupils; but, the child 
might as well eat the book as commit it to memory on the “ estab- 
lished” system. Woodbridge’s Geography is a good book for the 
teacher, but all a child can do with it is, to commit it to memory, 
and forget it. We claim the honor of being the first public 
or private teacher in Boston, who used blackboards, and required 
map-drawing on them and on paper, as a common, every day 
school exercise. 

In Mathematics, Penmanship, and Bookkeeping, the schools are 
reported to be very unequal, but the cause of the difference is 
not assigned. ‘“ Drawing, likewise,” says the Report, ‘has in 
some schools been a favorite study, while, in others, it has received 
little or no attention.”” So important a branch should not be left 
to the whim of the teacher. A child, who has not been trained 
to use his eye and hand in drawing maps, plans, mathematical 
figures, representations of common objects, and the elements of 
perspective, can only be half educated. The following paragraph 
of the Report has much good sense in it : — 





‘The Committee have devoted but little time to examination in 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Physiology, &c., until they have been 
satisfied with the proficiency in the earlier studies. There is 
often a false ambition to press forward to advanced studies with- 
out due preparation. We realize little satisfaction in attending 
demonstrations respecting the laws of the heavenly bodies, by 
those who have not learned Spelling and Arithmetic ; or in listen- 
ing to an elucidation of the principles of Hygiéne, by those who 
cannot grammatically frame and parse the English language. 
By an undue multiplication of studies, School Committees have 
sometimes, in a measure, sacrificed that thoroughness and com- 
pleteness in the elementary branches of education, for which 
these schools were established, and for which they have been so 
deservedly celebrated.” 


We shall, probably, resume the consideration of this Report in 
our next number. 
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PROGRESS OF THE AMERICANS. 


An English journalist, in speaking of the unexampled growth 
of the United States, in all the elements of national prosperity, 
sums up in this wise : — 


‘Tn an interval of little more than half a century it appears 
that this extraordinary people have increased over 500 per cent. 
in numbers; their national revenue has augmented nearly 700 
per cent., while their public expenditure has increased little more 
than 400 per cent. The prodigious extension of their commerce 
is indicated by an increase of nearly 500 per cent. in their im- 
ports and exports, and 600 per cent. in their shipping. The 
increased activity of their internal communications is expounded 
by the number of their post-offices, which has been increased more 
than a hundred fold; the extent of their post-routes, which has 
been increased thirty-six fold, and the cost of their post-office, 
which has augmented in a seventy-two fold ratio. The augmen- 
tation of their machinery of public instruction is indicated by the 
extent of their public libraries, which have increased in a thirty- 
two fold ratio, and by the creation of school libraries, amounting 
to 2,000,000 volumes. They have completed a system of canal 
navigation, which, placed in a continuous line, would extend from 
London to Calcutta, and a system of railways, which, continuous- 
ly extended, would reach from London to Van Dieman’s Land ; 
and they have provided locomotive machinery, by which that dis- 
tance would be travelled over in three weeks, at the cost of 1} 
pence per mile. They have created a system of inland naviga- 
tion, the aggregate tonnage of which is probably not inferior in 
amount to the collective inland tonnage of all the other countries 
in the world ; and they possess many hundreds of river steamers, 
which impart to the roads of water the marvellous celerity of roads 
of iron. They have, in fine, constructed lines of electric tele- 
graph, which, laid continuously, would extend over a space longer 
by 3000 miles, than the distance from the north to the south pole, 
and have provided apparatus for transmission, by which a message 
of 300 words dispatched, under such circumstances, from the 
north pole, might be delivered in writing at the south pole, in one 
minute ; and by which, consequently, an answer of equal length 
might be sent back to the north pole in an equal interval. These 
are social and commercial phenomena for which it would be vain 
to seek a parallel in the past history of the human race.” —Prac- 
tical Christian. 
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Such commendations, from such a quarter, are very gratifying 
to our pride, but it would be more profitable to us to have the 
many things in ‘which we have failed to act our part well pointed 
out for our warning and guidance. In commenting upon the 
above items, so well calculated to make us forget our deficiences, 
a superior being might say;—‘‘ In the great increase of your 
population there isno merit ; — the great increase of the national 
revenue has not been attended by an increase of national virtue ; 
corruption and the spirit of party having advanced as rapidly as 
the revenue. The extension of foreign commerce has introduced 
luxury, and a spirit of enterprise, which seldom has a higher 
motive than love of gain. The extension of post-roads with the 
reduction of postage, has been wrung from an unwilling govern- 
ment, and the greatest abuse, the franking privilege, still adheres 
to it. The Public Libraries are confined to favored spots, and 
only two or three of thirty one States have any School Libraries. 
The Canals, and Railways and Locomotives are making cities of 
quiet villages, and carrying luxury and a spirit of discontent, 
rather than peace and contentment, to the remotest corners. 
The Electric Telegraph has annihilated distance, and quickened 
speculation, but what else has it done? The truth is, that all 
these things are only valuable in as far as they are instrumental 
in promoting the virtue, true happiness, and spiritual elevation of 
the whole people; and, properly used, who can measure the good 
that is in their gift.” We are not remarkable for our morbid 
feelings on this subject, but we confess that the progress of these 
States seems more like the progress of fever than of health; and 
we should about as soon boast of the rapid coursing of blood in 
our feverish veins, as of the rapid growth and extension of our 
intercourse and trade, so long as public morals, brotherly love, 
high motives, and noble aims do not keep pace with our progress 
to wealth and power. The love of money is the all absorbing 
concern of our nation, and God has fewer devoted worshippers 
than Mammon. As this feeling is strongest where there are the 
greatest number and the best of schools, it seems to be a fair 
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conclusion that the education of which we boast so much, is defec- 
tive in some essential points, and to these points the attention of 
parents, teachers, committees, and governments must be directed. 
Of thirty-three millions of revenue collected during the last year, 
not one cent was expended for educating the people, though half 
a million of ignorant and, in some cases, vicious foreigners, were 
allowed to become citizens, in spite of the fears and remonstrances 
of those who saw in them only the seeds of evil and ruin, unless 
the government took effectual measures to educate and prepare 
them to become American citizens. About seventeen millions of 
dollars, half the revenue, is expended in supporting an army and 
navy in time of peace, and excepting the sending of a vessel to 
Ireland with provisions, a small expedition to seek for the unfor- 
tunate Franklin, to both of which acts the government was pro- 
voked by private munificence, it would be difficult to say what 
good thing the great expenditure has effected in the last five 
years. The sum to be expended this year to support the Military 
school at West Point, would support three Normal Schools in each 
of the thirty-one States, as good as the best we have in Massachu- 
setts. While these things are so, it will be more becoming to 
kneel than to boast. 





EPIGRAMS. 


Command of language, and the existence of wit are, perhaps, 
better exhibited in a good epigram than in any other form of com- 
position. The definition of wit by Pope, is itself one of the best 
epigrams we have seen. He says:— 


“ True wit is like the diamond stone 
Dug from the Indian mine, 

That boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine.” 


We know of no better employment for one who is desirous to 
write English with precision and point, than the endeavor to com- 
pose epigrams, or to express maxims and apothegms in the con- 
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densed form of an epigram. Several of the greatest geniuses 
have shown their power in this way, and we give a few examples. 
When the “ Rare Ben Jonson” published his Plays, he called 


them his Works, and a wag remarked : — 


“ Pray tell us, Ben, where does the mystery work, 
What others call a play, you call a work!” 


Jonson, or some one for him, replied : — 


“The author’s friend thus for the author says,— 
Ben’s plays are works, while others’ works are plays.” 


Sir John Harrington gives the following definition of treason, 
which is particularly well adapted to our times: — 


“Treason doth never prosper ; — what’s the reason ? 
If it does prosper, none dare call it treason.” 


He says also of Fortune : — 


“ Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many, 
But yet she never gave enough to any.” 


Coleridge said of a bad singer : — 


“Swans sing before they die ; — ’twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing.” 


Of Des Barreaux, a voluptuary, who became reformed towards 
the close of life, a wag remarked : — 
‘¢Des Barreaux, that old debauchee, 
Affects to be converted, 


Pretends that he deserts his sins, 
When they have him deserted.” 


A preacher, who was known to employ others to write his 


sermons, was thus exposed : — 


“ Roquette, ’tis said, his sermons got 
rom others on a loan, 
But I know they were fairly bought, 
And, therefore, are his own.” 


The poet Prior wrote his own epitaph in an epigram : — 


“ Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 


A son of Adam, and of Eve, 
Can Stuart or Nassau go higher ?” 


An anonymous epigram runs thus : — 


“Here lies the great — False marble! where ? — 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here.” 
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A very ancient French poet, in satirizing the Proud Ecclesias- 
tics of his day, who employed the lower order of priests to do all 
their work, says, as nearly as we can render him : — 

“ How many famed for Orthodoxy 
Have only served the Lord by proxy ; 


Will such, on earth so over nice, 
By proxy go to Paradise ?” 


A hen-pecked husband says in French : — 


“ Ci git ma femme, comme c’est bien 
Pour son repos, et pour le mien.” 


Which may be rendered thus : — 


“ Here lies my wife, how luckily ! 
For she’s at rest —and so am I.” 


Pope said of a man who wrote long epitaphs : — 
“ Friend, for your epitaphs I’m grieved ; 
Where still so much is said, 


One half will never be believed, 
The other — never read.” 


Turgot’s Latin verse on Franklin, “ Eripuit fulmen celo, 
sceptrumque tyrannis,” has given rise to many epigrams. One 
writer says : — 


“ He stripped the lightning of its fiery wings, 
And wrung the sceptre from unrighteous kings.” 


Another more boldly says : — 


“ His sceptre from the tyrant wrings, — 
His thunder from the King of Kings.” 


Another ;— 


“ He snatched the tyrant’s power away, 
And made Jove’s thunderbolt obey.” 


Of the inventor of the Magnetic Telegraph, it may be said: — 







“ Distance and time away he flung, 
And to the lightning gave a tongue.” 





He that knoweth not what he ought to know, is a brute among 
men; he that knoweth no more than is necessary, is a man 
among brutes; he only who knows all that can be known, is a 
man among men. 
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THE WASTE OF WAR. 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Give me the gold that war has cost, 
Before this peace-expanding day ; 
The wasted skill, the labor lost, 
The mental treasure thrown away,— 
And I will buy each rood of soil 
In every yet discovered land, 
Where hunters roam, where peasants toil, 
Where many-peopled cities stand. 


Ill clothe each shivering wretch on earth 
In needful, nay, in gay atttire,— 
Vesture befitting banquet mirth, 
Which kings might envy and admire. 
In every vale, on every plain, 
A school shall glad the gazer’s sight, 
Where every poor man’s child may gain 
Pure knowledge, free as air and light. 


I'll build asylums for the poor, 
By age or ailment made forlorn ; 
And none shall thrust them from the door, 
Or sting with looks and words of scorn. 
I'll link each alien hemisphere ; 
Help honest men to conquer wrong; 
Art, Science, Labor, nerve and cheer ; 
Reward the Poet for his song. 


In every crowded town shall rise 

Halls academic, amply graced ; 
Where ignorance may soon be wise, 

And coarseness learn both art and taste. 
To every province shall belong 

Collegiate structures, and not few,— 
Fill’d with a truth exploring throng, 

And teachers of the good and true. 


A a to attract and teach, 
Shall lift its spire on every hill, 
Where pious men shall feel and preach 
Peace, mercy, tolerance, good-will ; 
Music of bells on Sabbath days 
Round the whole earth shall gladly rise ; 
And one great christian song of praise 
Stream sweetly upward to the skies! 
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PEACE. 


Instructors of youth are particularly requested to read the 
following resolves, and do all in their power to help on the glorious 
work in which they are invited to participate.— Ep. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE LONDON PEACE CONVENTION. 


The Congress of the friends of Universal Peace, assembled in 
London, July 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1851, considering that recourse 
to arms for the settlement of international disputes, is a custom 
condemned alike by Religion, Morality, Reason and Humanity ; 
and, believing that it is useful and necessary frequently to direct 
the attention both of Governments and Peoples to the evils of the 
war system, and the desirableness and practicability of main- 
taining Permanent International Peace, resolves : — 

1. That it is the special and solemn duty of all Ministers of 
Religion, Instructors or YoutH, and Conductors of the Public 
Press, to employ their great influence in the diffusion of pacific 
principles and sentiments, and in eradicating from the minds of 
men those hereditary animosities, and political and commercial 
jealousies, which have so often been the cause of disastrous Wars. 

2. That, as an appeal to the sword can settle no question on 
any principle of equity and right, it is the duty of Governments 
to refer to the decisions of competent and impartial Arbitrators, 
such differences arising between them as cannot be otherwise 
amicably adjusted. 

3. That the Standing Armies, with which the Governments 
of Europe menace each other, amid professions of mutual friend- 
ship and confidence, being a prolific source of social immorality, 
financial embarrassment, and national suffering, while they excite 
constant disquietude and irritation among the nations, this Con- 
gress would earnestly urge upon the Governments the imperative 
necessity of entering upon asystem of International Disarmament. 

4. This Congress, regarding the system of negotiating Loans 
for the prosecution of war, or the maintainance of warlike arma- 
ments, as immoral in principle, and disastrous in operation, renews 
its emphatic condemnation of all such Loans. 

5. The Congress recommends all the friends of Peace to pre- 
pare public opinion in their respective countries with a view to the 
formation of an authoritative Code of International Law. 
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6. This Congress expresses its strong abhorrence of the sys- 
tem of aggression and violence practised by so-called civilized 
nations upon aboriginal and uncivilized tribes, as leading to inces- 
sant and exterminating wars, eminently unfavorable to the true 
progress of religion, civilization and commerce. 

7. The Congress recommend to the members of Peace Socie- 
ties in all constitutional countries, to use their influence in return- 
ing to their respective Parliaments, representatives who are friends 
of Peace, and who will be prepared to support, by their votes, 
measures for the diminution of the number of men employed in, 
and the amount of money expended for, war purposes. 

8. This Congress, convinced that whatever brings the nations 
of the earth together in intimate and friendly intercourse, must 
tend to the establishment of Peace, by removing misapprehensions 
and prejudices, and inspiring mutual respect, hails, with unquali- 
fied satisfaction, the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, as 
eminently calculated to promote that end. 


What shadows we pursue. When I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every motion of envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs 
of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when I meet 
with the grief of parents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with 
compassion ; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I con- 
sider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow. When I see kings lying by those who deposed them, 
when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men 
that divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six hundred years 
ago, I consider that great day when we shall all of us be cotem- 
poraries, and make our appearance together.— Sidney Smith. 





As we have made numerous engagements to instruct and lecture at 
Teachers’ Institutes, the ensuing season, we hope any little irregularity that 
may arise from our absence, will be forgiven by such subscribers as have 
paid ; — those who have not paid, will not, of course, forgive us. ; 

All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 








{> Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by G. W. 
Liaut, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances should be made, 
free of expense. 
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